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sciously served the lower classes, and freed the different sections of the humble 
folk to serve each other. Civilization, to all outward appearances, is based 
on exploitation; but in its deepest essence it is founded on the law of service. 
Cleavage is a paradoxical involution of the law of service ( pp. 84, 85 ). 

4. The social problem has always been how to prevent the abuses of 
cleavage from outweighing its benefits. The greater part of the book 
( chaps, v-viii ) is virtually expansion of this proposition. 

The teleology more or less evident in the discussion may be 
reduced to the formula: The inevitable reforms, or adjustments, 
which will distribute the benefits of progress more widely than at 
present, will consist very largely of better socialization of the different 
sorts of capital which cleavage has accumulated. The influence of 
Henry George crops out very plainly, but this ought not to prejudice 
the main thesis. 

The historical material with which the argument is fortified is 
handled with a degree of intelligence entirely out of the common. I 
have not been able to test his accuracy in details, but the author's 
quest of the underlying meaning of events always shows keen historic 
sense. The book is consequently a successful contribution to social 
analysis. Mr. Wallis's interpretation, however, is mediate rather than 
conclusive. What he means by "cleavage" is merely one of the 
phenomena of social differentiation in general, and in no other sense 
a " factor" {cf. pp. 12, 51, etc.) than is the case with every other insti- 
tutional development. It is rather an incident in the operation of 
forces which are themselves the principal concern. This mode of 
their operation seems to have impressed the writer unduly: i.e., by 
regarding it more as a cause than as an effect he has obscured more 
ultimate causes. In his theory, therefore, "cleavage" takes the place of 
a deus ex machina. This by no means vitiates his argument; it merely 
qualifies the importance of the conclusions which the argument con- 
tains. A great cloud of scientific witnesses might testify that this was 
their experience too in proposing generalizations. Mr. Wallis has 
demonstrated his right to be heard, and it is to be hoped that he will 
pursue the studies so creditably begun. A. W. S. 



Essai d'utie philosophic de la solidarite. Conferences et discus- 
sions presidees par MM. Leon Bourgeois et A. Croiset. 
Paris: Alcan, 1902. Pp. xiv+287. 
The addresses and discussions brought together into this volume 
were presented in a series of conferences held during the winter of 
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1 90 1— 2 at the E-cole des hautes E-tudes sociales, and consider the idea 
of solidarity from the point of view of the publicist, the economist, the 
educator, the moralist, the sociologist, the historian of philosophy, and 
the socialist. The addresses were as follows: Bourgeois, "The Idea 
of Solidarity and its Social Consequences;" Darlu, "Solidarity and 
Moral Personality;" Rauh, "Individual Property and Property in 
Solidarity;" Buisson, "Solidarity in the School;" Gide, " Economic 
Solidarity;" L6on, "The Rational Basis of Solidarity According to 
Fichte;" Fontaine, "Socialism and Solidarity;" Bontroux, "R61e of 
the Idea of Solidarity." 

The contribution of M. Bourgeois, who gave three addresses, is 
the most extended, and presents very forcibly the conception of a 
"social debt" which each man owes to society. The point of special 
interest is the effort to give this debt a quasi-legal status without 
extending the power of the state. It has been common and easy to 
speak of a man's debt to the past or to his fellows, but this does not 
interfere with the most complete ignoring of any such obligation by 
many whose debt is the largest. To pay this debt may properly be 
regarded as a matter of justice, not as a charity. This is to extend the 
notion of legal right and duty. The practical difficulty is to estimate 
the proper amount of social debt, and this evidently cannot be done 
unless by a device similar to that of insurance societies, i. e., by 
"mutualizing risk and advantage." The man who would seek for 
himself the advantages of society and leave for others the risks would 
be doing an unsocial act and put himself outside society. The law 
might then regard all who desire to continue in society as accepting 
voluntarily a quasi-contract to pay their social debts, and might enforce 
this as it enforces any other contract. The mutualization of burdens 
and advantages would mean (1) support of common charges due to 
organized society; this is already generally accepted ; (2) sharing in 
the knowledge which society has acquired; this would mean not 
merely free instruction in all grades, but also that the mature man 
should have sufficient leisure to continue education to the degree 
necessary to the development of his powers ; (3) limitation of the 
hours of labor sufficiently to enable a man to live a moral life in the 
proper sense — to enjoy liberty of mind and of heart; (4) not an equal 
distribution of pay, but a guarantee of a minimum of existence for 
those who by reason of age or infirmity cannot maintain themselves. 

Admitting the justice of the above requirements — and I do not 
see how a society claiming to regard itself as moral can set any lower 
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standard — the question still arises, to the mind of the present writer, 
whether the enforcement of (3) would remove as much of the present 
inequity as the author seems to hope. For the limitation of hours 
tends to raise the price of goods, and this makes a burden which may 
fall heaviest upon the poorer class of consumers. Shorter hours in 
many occupations are undoubtedly a primary necessity, but a more 
equitable distribution of the goods of life will still remain a problem. 
The three papers nevertheless give an admirable presentation of the 
growing feeling that the moral feeling cannot be satisfied to remain as 
a mere sentiment when confronted by individuals or social and eco- 
nomic institutions which not merely ignore but actually oppose it. 

M. Darlu in his paper emphasizes the value of the subjective 
aspects of the moral life; solidarity may be an evil unless moral per- 
sonalities are developed. M. Rauh attempts a modification of the 
socialist view of property which shall secure the end of social justice 
and democracy, while not requiring the material unification of prop- 
erty and production. He offers as the formula for justice "the emi- 
nent right over property of society organized democratically." Gide 
discusses the economic relations of competition, exchange, and divi- 
sion of labor which are sometimes regarded as involving solidarity, 
and finds neither in these nor in trades-unionism as satisfactory a 
basis for solidarity as in what he calls "co-operative consumption." 

The papers and discussions as a whole afford a very interesting 
illustration of the extent to which the thought of social obligation is 
pervading the various fields represented. 

J. H. Tufts. 

American History and Its Geographic Conditions. By Ellen 
Churchill Semple. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
1903. Pp. 466 ; maps. 
Individual teachers of history, committees from various educa- 
tional associations, and experts on pedagogical principles have united 
in recent years in demanding a closer connection between the subjects 
of history and geography. The result is seen not so much in a col- 
laboration of texts as in a clearer appreciation of the influence of 
topography on the life of any people. The political elements in 
American history so long overshadowed the movements and develop- 
ment of the people that only recently have teachers begun to realize 
the value of a census report or a railway map as aids in ascertaining 
the true causes of American nation-building. The first volume of 



